Provincial  Marketing  Board 
Assists  Alberta  Industries 

Many  new  industrialists,  inventors  and  farmers  have  built 
up  a  successful  business  in  Alberta  through  assistance  given  by 
the  Provincial  Marketing  Board. 

Organized  by  the  Alberta  Government  to  help  promote  the 
Province's  natural  resources,  the  board  has  done  much  in  distri- 
buting and  advertising  Alberta-made  goods.  Markets  are  found 
for  manufactured  goods  and  aid  is  given  to  businesses  seeking 
to  develop  resources. 

Varied  Requests 

The  wide  scope  of  activities  brings  many  varied  and  unique 
requests  to  the  board.  Within  the  span  of  a  day,  information 
on  patent  rights  may  be  given  to  an  inventor,  a  sample  of 
bituminous  sand  sent  to  a  foreign  industrialist,  an  outlet  sought 
for  a  crop  of  cranberries,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  sale 
of  used  government  automobiles. 

The  five-point  program  of  the  board  includes: 

1.  Promotion  of  industrial  enterprises  lor  the  utilization 
of  Alberta's  natural  resources. 

2.  Assistance  to  industries  through  mass  buying  of  raw 
materials. 

3.  Making  available  at  low  prices  machinery  parts  and 
other  farm  supplies  essential  to  farm  production. 

4.  Assistance  in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
Alberta  farms  and  industries  and  promoting  Alberta- 
made  goods. 

5.  Sponsoring,  managing  and  assisting  in  operating 
industries  in  Alberta  for  the  utilization  of  the 
Province's  natural  resources. 

The  aid  to  farmers  was  started  during  the  depression  years 
when  government  implement  parts  stores  were  opened  in  several 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Province.  These  stores  were  able 
to  purchase  farm  equipment  parts  in  bulk  quantities  and  sell 
them  at  a  reasonable  markup  over  the  wholesale  price. 

As  the  economic  situation  improved,  farmers  were  able  to 
purchase  more  goods  on  the  competitive  market  and  the  need 
for  the  stores  decreased.  The  only  parts  store  still  in  operation 
is  the  main  warehouse  and  office  in  Edmonton. 

The  assistance  given  to  industry  covers  a  broad  field  of 
public  information,  bulk  purchasing,  and  marketing. 

Alberta  Manufacturers  Assisted 

During  1952,  assistance  was  given  manufacturers  of  furnaces, 
automatic  coal  stokers,  propane  gas,  and  rock  wool.  Steel,  pre- 
fabricated buildings,  and  pumps  were  imported  for  the  oil 
industry,  cement  was  acquired  and  distributed  to  manufacturers 
of  cement  blocks  and  concrete  culverts,  and  raw  wool  was  pur- 
chased locally  and  imported  for  processing  in  Alberta. 

In  addition  to  these  major  purchasing  problems,  the  Market- 
ing Board  undertakes  many  small  individual  requests  for 
assistance. 

Last  year,  the  board  was  able  to  direct  an  inventor  to  a 
source  of  titanium  dioxide  needed  in  research  work,  to  assist 
an  inventor  of  propane  gas  van  heaters  to  obtain  the  necessary 
materials,  to  obtain  radios  for  audio-visual  education  courses,  and 
to  assist  numerous  other  individuals  in  finding  raw  materials  or 
outlets  for  Alberta-made  goods. 

The  most  promising  natural  resource  of  Alberta  which  is 
being  promoted  by  the  Marketing  Board  is  the  large  deposit  of 
bituminous  sand  in  the  McMurray  region. 

(Continued  on  Page  Three) 


N.  A.  Willmore,  Edson  MLA 
Appointed  To  Executive  Council 

Norman  A.  Willmore,  Legislative  Member  for  Edson  Constitu- 
ency since  1944,  has  been  appointed  Minister  of  Industries  and 
Labor,  succeeding  the  late  Hon.  Dr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  of  Medicine  Hat. 

Mr.  Willmore,  an  Edson  clothing  and  shoe  merchant,  was 
first  elected  to  the  Alberta  Legislature  in  1944,  and  re-elected  in 
1948  and  1952.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Edson  Town  Council 
since  1942.  He  has  served  on  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Special 
Committee  which  makes  periodical  revisions  in  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation regulations. 

Here  is  the  Executive  Council  of  Alberta: 


Hon.  E.  C.  Manning  - 

Hon.  Dr.  W.  W.  Cross 
Hon.  Lucien  Maynard 
Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart  - 

Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke  -  - 

Hon.  D.  A.  Ure    -  - 

Hon.  Ivan  Casey 
Hon.  Gordon  Taylor  - 
Hon.  Anders  O.  Aalborg 
Hon.  L.  C.  Halmrast  - 
Hon.  N.  A.  Willmore  - 


Premier,  Provincial  Treasurer, 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Minister  of  Health. 

Attorney  General. 

Provincial  Secretary, 

Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Minister  of  Public  Works, 

Economic  Affairs. 

Minister  of  Agriculture, 

Water  Resources. 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Minister  of  Highways,  Telephones. 

Minister  of  Education. 

Minister  of  Public  Welfare. 

Minister  of  Industries  and  Labor. 


Alberta  Government  Photo — Ross 

Hon.  N.  A.  Willmore,  Minister  of  Industries  and  Labor,  is  shown  (left) 
being  sworn  in  as  successor  to  the  late  Hon.  Dr.  J.  L.  Robinson  by  Hon.  J.  I. 
Bowlen,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Alberta.  Hon.  Dr.  W.  W.  Cross  is  shown  in 
the  background,  wearing  a  dark  suit,  while  on  Mr.  Bowlen's  right  is  Raymond 
Cievolin,  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 
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Chemical  Aids  Industry 


Telephone  Poles  Now  Produced  In  Alberta 

^  Caroline  Industry  Makes  Effective  Use  Of  Alberta  Lodgepole  Pine; 
Chemical  Preservative  Permits  Competition  With  West  Coast  Product 


The  endless  lines  of  telephone  poles  bordering  highways 
seldom  receive  a  second  glance  from  the  average  traveller.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  countryside — ugly  but  necessary. 

To  forestry  men  in  Alberta,  telephone  poles  are  of  greater 
interest.  They  offer  a  market  for  the  tall  straight  pine  trees  from 
the  foothills  and  mountain  valleys  of  the  Province.  They  are  an 
outlet  for  another  of  Alberta's  natural  resources. 

In  pre-war  years,  practically  all  telephone  and  power  poles 
used  in  Alberta  were  made  of  cedar  imported  from  British 
Columbia.  A  few  Alberta  companies  tried  to  compete  through 
the  use  of  tamarack  poles,  but  there  were  not  enough  available 
stands  of  this  timber  to  provide  large  scale  production. 

New  Preservatives  Sparked  Industry 

However,  after  the  Second  World  War  the  introduction  of 
new  preservatives  marked  a  new  era  for  Alberta-produced  poles. 
The  new  chemicals  gave  added  life  to  pine  poles  and  put  them 
on  a  competitive  level  with  the  West  Coast  cedar  poles. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  post-war 
discoveries  was  George  A.  Wrigglesworth,  who  was  at  that  time 
marketing  fence  posts  and  building  material  from  Rocky  Mountain 
House. 

IVIr.  Wrigglesworth  found  that  a  new  chemical  preservative 
named  Osmose  was  ideally  suited  as  a  preservative  for  telephone 
and  power  poles  made  from  lodgepole  pine.  He  began  by  market- 
ing a  few  poles  in  1946  and  found  such  a  steady  demand  for 
his  products  that  he  moved  his  plant  to  Caroline,  20  miles  south 
of  Rocky  Mountain  Hbuse,  to  be  nearer  to  large  stands  of  pine. 
His  production  of  a-  few  poles  in  1946  has  increased  until  by 
1953,  he  had  turned  out  11,828  power  poles  and  3,937  telephone 
poles  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Wrigglesworth  started  in  the  lumber  business  in  1937, 
selling  fence  posts  and  building  material  to  farmers  throughout 
Alberta.  During  his  travels,  he  learned  that  rural  telephone  com- 
panies were  being  organized  and  would  require  telephone  poles. 
Although  it  was  a  hew  field,  he  offered  to  supply  the  finished 
product  to  any  company  which  was  interested. 

Tamarack  Poles  Marketed  First 

His  first  customer  was  the  Clive-Haynes  Mutual  Telephone 
Company,  which  took  a  load  of  his  tamarack  poles  in  the  summer 
of  1937.  Mr.  Wrigglesworth  continued  his  sales  on  a  small  scale, 
but  soon  exhausted  the  available  supply  of  suitable  tamarack 
timber.  The  plant  then  switched  over  to  pine  poles,  but  the 
crude  treating  methods  turned  out  a  product  which  was  hardly 
comparable  to  the  cedar  poles. 

'•i  Mr.  Wrigglesworth  experimented  with  various  types  of  treat- 
ments, but  not  until  1946,  when  the  preservative  product  was 
put  on  the  market,  did  he  find  what  he  was  looking  for.  The 
new  chemical  acts  on  the  principal  of  osmosis,  displacing  the 
sap  in  the  pole  and  forcing  it  to  the  outer  surface. 

The  treated  pine  poles  were  well  received  in  Alberta  and 
Mr.  Wrigglesworth  moved  to  the  village  of  Caroline  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  site  at  the  edge  of  the  village  was  contoured  so  that 
gravity  would  assist  in  the  movement  of  logs,  and  a  new  steam 
process  for  finishing'  the  poles  was  developed. 

Government  Recognized  Industry's  Importance 

.  For  the  next  two  years,  most  of  the  poles  were  obtained  from 
hoinesteaders  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  Company  lands.  But  in 
1950,  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  recognizing  the 
importatice  of  the  new  industry,  made  four  pole  berths  in  the 
area  available  for  anyone  in  the  telephone  pole  business.  These 
wer,e  taken  by  the  Wrigglesworth  plant.  The  size  of  trees  needed 
for.  telephone  poles  usually  is  considered  to  be  too  small  for  the 
issuir5.g.  of  timber  berths,  but  pole  berths  were  acceptable  to 
assist  in  the  Government's  forestry  thinning  program. 

'  In  the  prodiictioh'of  felephone  and  power  poles,  the  Caroline 
plant  begins  work  at  the  growing  tree  and  finishes  when  the 
polos-  are  delivered—sometimes  right  to  the  holes  where  they 
will- be  erected. 


.  ,  .  the  Wrigglesworth  wood  preserving  plant  at  Caroline  .  .  . 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  poles  is  the  cutting 
of  suitable  trees.  These  .are-  trimmed  and  skidded  down  a 
read  to  a  landing.  Here  they  are  given  a  preliminary  grade 
after  being  checked  for  straightness  and  disease.  Trucks  carry 
the  logs  into  Caroline  where  they-  are  unloaded  onto  racks 
according  to  size  and  grade. 

"Peelers"  Handle  13  Poles  a  Day  ^ 

The  "peelers"  th^n  take  over.  Working  on  a  piece  work 
basis,  they  sever  the  knots^and  branch  joints  and  strip  the  bark.: 
The  average  peeler  finishes  about  13  poles  a  day.  -    ,  1-. 

The  peeled  poles  are  taken  into  the  treating  room  in  batches 
of  the  same  size  and  grade.  Before  being  dipped  in  the  chemical 
preservative,  each  pole  is  roofed,  bored  and  notched  for  cross 
arms.  They  then  are  dipped  full  length  in  the  yellowish  liquid 
and  given  a  second  treatment  with  a  brush  at  the  pole's  ground 
level.  A  heavy  fabric  wrapper,  is  tacked  to  the  ground  line'Crea 
and  the  pole  is  taken  ,to' tlie  steam  rack.  • 

The  steam  treatment  is  Mr.  Wrigglesworth's  own  invention. 
It  consists  of  large  horizontal  radiators  set  beneath  the  storage 
platform.  The  newly-dipped  poles  are  piled  on,  the  platform, 
covered  with  airtight  wrappers  and  fastened  down  with  .  tar- 
paulins. A  steady  steam  heat  then  is  applied  for  120  consecutive 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  poles  are  ready  for  market. 

Superior  to  Weather  Curing 

This  system  has  proven  to  be  much  superior  to  the  method, 
being  used  in  eastern  Canada  where  the  logs  are  weather-; 
cured.  The  length  of  time  it  takes  a  load,  of  poles  to  cure  is 
dependent  upon  the  wenther  conditions,  but  usually  averages 
three  weeks.  The  steam  method  allows  the  plant  to  specify  the,, 
exact  time  when  a  shipment,  will  be  ready  and  allows  a  fastey, 
turnover  of  poles.  •■.-.Hr.-:-  v.-  ., 

The  Caroline  plant,  besides  finding  an  outlet  for  a  natural 
resource  of  Alberta,  provides  support  for  a  small  local  industry. 
When  the  poles  are  core  tested  against  disease,  a  wooden  plug 
is  required  to  fill  the  hole  made  by  the  bit.  The  work  of  turning 
out  thousands  of  these  plugs  has  been  given  to  a  local  wood- 
working shop  in  Caroline. 

No  accurate  comparison  has  yet  been  made  between  the 
qualities  of  lodgepole  pine  and  other  timber  used  for  telephone 
poles.  The  treated  product  has  not  been  in  use  long  enough  to 
show  how  it  stands  up  to  the  weather,  but  present  indications 
are  that  it  will  age  as  well  as  anything  else  on  the  market.    ■  • 


"Wiihin  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  oi  the  Province  with  the  administration 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  eltective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used.  Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Within  Our  Borders  should  be  notified  promptly  oi 
any  change  in  address.  When  sending  notice  of  address 
changrfe,  please  make  certain  that  both  old  ond  new  addresses 
are  included. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our' 
Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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Planning  Branch  Prepares 
Report  For  Wainwright 

A  comprehensive  planning  report  for  Wainwright  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Town  and  Rural  Planning  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  to  guide  Wainwright's  municipal 
government  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  town's  future  develop- 
ment. 

The  Wainwright  planning  report  was  requested  by  the  town 
council  in  January,  1952,  with  the  surveys  and  field  investigations 
for  the  report  carried  out  by  the  Town  and  Rural  Planning  Branch 
in  the  fall  of  1952.  The  report  was  prepared  this  summer. 

Assisting  Alberta  tov/ns  without  town  planning  departments 
to  plan  the  orderly  development  of  their  municipal  areas  is  a 
service  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  However,  the 
department's  planning  branch  does  not  undertake  a  planning 
report  unless  the  town's  present  condition  and  future  potential 
merit  an  effective  and  constructive  report. 

Other  full  planning  reports  have  been  prepared  on  the  towns 
of  Grande  Prairie,  Tofield,  Stettler  and  Brooks,  although  the 
reports  for  the  latter  two  towns  were  not  prepared  in  such  great 
detail  as  the  recent  reports. 

The  Town  and  Rural  Planning  Branch  currently  is  engaged 
in  preparing  planning  reports  for  the  towns  of  Bonnyville  and 
Camrose  and  has  a  large  backlog  of  requests  from  Alberta  towns 
who  wish  similar  reports  to  guide  their  development. 

The  Wainwright  report  deals  with  the  regional  background 


of  the  town,  its  possible  future  population  growth  and  analyses 
existing  conditions  in  the  town  so  as  to  reveal  problems  which 
must  be  faced  by  the  town's  municipal  government.  Recommenda- 
tions on  how  Wainwright's  growth  should  be  guided  are  made 
in  the  final  section  of  the  report.  These  recommendations  have 
been  submitted  to  the  town  council  which  will  be  responsible 
for  their  implementation. 

The  report  sees  little  change  of  future  growth  in  the  size 
and  population  of  Wainwright.  A  population  of  2,500-3,000  is 
probable  in  10  year's  time,  a  small  increase  from  the  present 
population  of  1,994  as  of  the  1951  census. 

A  decrease  in  the  importance  of  the  large  military  camp  and 
the  C.N.R.  divisional  point  facilities  is  likely,  the  report  states. 
It  is  probable  that  the  military  camp  has  already  exerted  its 
greatest  influence  on  the  town's  growth  and  its  influence  will 
diminish  as  the  camp's  construction  work  is  completed  and  self- 
contained  housing,  commercial  and  social  services  provided  to 
replace  those  provided  now  by  the  town. 

The  report  notes  that  Wainwright's  housing  development 
during  the  past  five  years  has  resulted  from  the  army  camp. 
Approximately  40  percent  of  all  new  housing  in  the  town  is 
occupied  by  camp  construction  workers  while  300-500  seasonal 
workers  live  in  shacks,  trailers  and  converted  garages  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

Recommendations  of  the  report  include  the  establishment  of 
a  storm  sewer  system  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  the  provision 
of  a  temporary  dwelling  area  in  which  all  temporary  housing 
could  be  relocated;  the  improvement  of  the  main  street  and  other 
heavily  travelled  streets;  and  the  development  of  a  new  school 
which  would  serve  the  town's  population  living  in  the  area  west 
of  the  main  street.  • 


Booklet  Informs  Eastern  Consumers 
On  Properties  Of  Alberta  Coal 

Eastern  coal  dealers  and  consumers  will  learn  the  truth 
about '  Alberta  coal  in  a  new  booklet  published  by  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs  for  distribution  in  Eastern  Canada. 

Intended  to  inform  potential  dealers  and  consumers  on  the 
properties  and  qualities  of  Alberta  coal,  the  booklet  gives 
physical,  chemical,  storage  and  burning  properties  of  the  various 
groups  of  Alberta  coal  and  provides  information  on  the  use  of 
coal  in  domestic  heating  appliances.  One  section  gives  the  equiva- 
lent fuel  costs  of  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas  and  lists  the  principal 
Alberta  coal  producers  together  with  the  trade  names  of  their 
products. 

The  booklet  was  prepared  by  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta 
in  collaboration  with  provincial  and  federal  coal  agencies.  • 

;     Provincial  Marketing  Board 

;   '  —  t  Continued  from  Page  One) 

Samples  ranging  from  one  gallon  of  the  bituminous  oil  to 
several,  tons  of  the  raw  sands  have  been  sent  to  oil  companies 
throughout  the  world  and  informational  data  supplied  upon 
request.  Through  co-operation  with  the  Board,  many  industrialists 
have  shown  an  intense  interest  in  developing  the  fabulous  deposit 
of  oil. 

The  sale  of  Alberta  Government  vehicles  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  Marketing  Board  which  has  saved  Alberta  taxpayers 
thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

Government  Vehicles  Sold  by  Boctrd 

Government  vehicles  usually  are  operated  for  about  three 
years  and  are  then  turned  over  to  the  Marketing  Board.  When 
Q  sufficient  number  of  cars  are  on  hand,  the  board  advertises 
them 'and  accepts  sealed  bids.  The  highest  bid — as  long  as  it 
reaches  the  minimum  price  set — is  accepted.  Through  this  system, 
the  government  is  able  to  dispose  of  its  vehicles  at  fair  prices, 
and  thus  lower  the  average  operating  cost  of  the  cars  during 
their  three  years'  use. 

With  this  method  of  disposal,  the  Government  is  in  a  position 
to  purchase  any  motor  vehicle  entirely  for  cash,  thereby  securing 
discounts  over  and  above  those  usually  given  by  vendors  when 
trade-ins  have  to  be  considered.  This  policy  of  merchandising 
benefits  the  taxpayers  two  ways.  The  highest  obtainable  price  for 
the  used  car  is  secured  through  the  tender  system,  and  the 
loV/est  cash  price  is  paid  for  new  vehicles  since  they  are  purchased 
on  an  all  cash  basis.  • 


Pholos  by  Jack  DeLorme,  Calgary  Albertan. 
Among  the  approximately  400  new  students  who  have  enrolled  in  this  year's 
courses  at  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Calgary,  are  students 
from  Greece,  the  Channel  Islands,  Libya,  Hong  Kong,  and  Coppermine, 
Northwest  Territories,  In  the  top  photo  (from  left  to  right)  Yau  Tak  Cheung, 
of  Hong  Kong;  Eleyftherios  Pitoylis,  of  Athens.  Greece,  and  Reginald  Malet 
de  Carteret,  from  the  Channel  Island  of  Jersey,  work  on  an  engine  during 
their  aircraft  maintenance  course.  Gibson  Lee  Chee  (below,  left)  is  from 
Trinidad  and  a  student  in  surveying  and  drafting.  Tom  Aneroluk  (below, 
right)  is  an  Eskimo  from  Coppermine  who  is  studying  commercial  wireless. 
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Alberta  Government  Photos — Jones. 

M  left  is  the  interior  ol  one  of  the  atiroctive  Metis  homes  of  the  Paddle  Prairie  Colony — the  home  of  Louis  Lariviere.  Mrs.  Lariviere  is  shown  (at  right) 
opening  the  door  of  her  icebox  while  her  helper  dries  a  few  dishes.  The  centre  photo  shows  the  Government  store  of  the  colony  with  storekeeper  Wayne 
McCullough.  (behind  the  counter)  serving  some  shoppers.  At  right.  Jack  Cahill,  colony  supervisor,  checks  on  the  progress  of  haying  operations  with  a 

Metis  tractor  operator. 


mo, 000  Acres  Of  Rich  Land 


Paddle  Prairie  Metis  Colony 

Rehabilitation  Program  Encourages  Inciependence  Of  Albertans  Of  IVIixe(J  Blood; 
Farming  Life  In  North  Offers  Hopes  Of  Success  and  Security 


One  of  the  most  progressive  Metis  colonies  in  Alberta  is 
operated  by  the  Alberta  Government  at  Paddle  Prairie,  135  miles 
north  of  Grimshaw  on  the  Mackenzie  Highway. 

Here  on  400,000  acres  of  some  of  the  richer  farming  land  in 
Alberta,  approximately  60  families,  comprising  300  men,  women 
and  children,  live  a  farming  life  which  offers  them  independence, 
material  success  and  security. 

A  Metis  —  the  French-Canadian  name  for  those  of  mixed 
French  and  Indian  blood  —  can  take  up  a  quarter  section  of  land 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  which  operates  the  colony. 
On  this  land,  he  can  build  his  home  and  improve  his  land  until 
it  is  agriculturally  productive.  When  he  feels  that  he  can  use 
more  land,  he  can  apply  for  another  quarter  and  extend  his 
holdings  to  a  limit  of  320  acres.  More  land  can  be  purchased 
from  other  Metis  with  Government  approval. 

In  their  farming  operations,  the  colony  Metis  are  independent. 
They  pay  no  taxes  or  charges  on  their  land  and  the  revenue 
from  crops  and  livestock  is  entirely  their  own.  The  colony  is  not 
organized  communally  although  the  Welfare  Department  supports 
a  community  school  and  recreation  system,  a  store  and  a  lumber 
mill.  Farm  implements  from  a  central  Government-owned  pool 
are  available  on  a  nominal  daily  rental  basis  for  farmers  without 
large  equipment. 

Co-operative  Store 

The  colony  general  store  operates  on  a  co-operative  basis 
with  all  profits  from  sales  going  toward  improvement  of  the 
colony's  amenities.  Operating  on  a  straight  cash  basis,  the  store 
has  total  sales  of  approximately  $37,000  a  year.  The  storekeeper, 
Wayne  McCullough,  is  paid  by  the  Alberta  Government  and 
lives  in  quarters  above  the  store. 

In  addition  to  their  revenue  from  independent  farming  opera- 
tions, the  Metis  are  paid  for  doing  work  in  the  colony,  such  as 
the  timber  operations,  building  the  schools  and  community  hall, 
cutting  ice  and  so  on. 

The  community  hall,  built  entirely  with  local  materials  and 
labour,  provides  movies  twice  a  week  with  the  older  boys  of  the 
colony  operating  the  projector.  A  record  player  with  amplifier 
provides  music  for  intermissions  from  records  provided  by  the 
children  of  the  colony.  Dances  are  held  in  the  community  hall 


and  during  the  school  term,  the  hall  doubles  as  a  schoolroom 
during  the  day. 

Two  Schools  lor  Grades  One  to  Nine 

Tw^  other  schools,  brightly  decorated  and  well-furnished, 
accommodate  the  school  children  who  take  Grades  one  to  nine 
locally  and  their  high  school  grades  through  correspondence 
courses.  Both  the  regular  schools  have  large  playgrounds  with 
playground  equipment  and  boxing  and  baseball  equipment  is 
provided  for  additional  recreation.  A  principal  and  two  women 
graduates  of  the  Three  Hills  Bible  Institute  make  up  the  teaching 
staff. 

The  colony's  lumbering  operations  are  fairly  extensive.  All 
the  timber  is  cut  from  forested  land  within  the  colony,  and  sawed 
and  planed  at  the  local  mill.  Four  million  feet  of  lumber  has 
been  sold  during  the  past  five  years,  much  of  it  to  lumber  dealers 
at  Yellowknife  and  Hay  Lakes  Post. 

A  two-bed  hospital,  without  a  nurse  at  present,  is  available 
for  members  of  the  colony  requiring  medical  attention.  Simple 
drugs  are  administered  by  Jack  Cahill,  Colony  Supervisor,  with 
Dr.  Mary  Percy  Jackson,  of  nearby  Keg  River  Post,  acting  as 
medical  officer  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

"Experiment"  Began  in  1939 

Although  the  Paddle  Prairie  Metis  Colony  has  been  estab- 
lished since  1939,  it  is  still  too  early  to  determine  whether  this 
means  of  rehabilitating  the  Metis  people  into  a  self-supporting 
community  of  efficient  farmers  is  a  success. 

A  few  of  the  Metis  farmers  have  done  well.  Richard  Poitras, 
a  member  of  the  local  governing  council,  last  year  raised  more 
than  27,000  bushels  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  from  the  2,500 
acres  that  he  has  broken  and  cultivated.  A  few  more  have  done 
almost  as  well  but  others  have  met  obstacles  to  their  progress. 

However,  a  gradual  improvement  in  living  standards  is 
evident.  Many  of  the  colony's  residents  have  improved  their  homes 
by  separating  the  living  area  into  rooms  with  wallboard  partitions. 
Others  have  built  fine  modern  homes,  like  the  large  two-storey 
home  of  Adolphus  Ghostkeeper  which  would  not  look  unusual  in 
the  city.  Another  fine  home  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Lariviere, 
an  attractive  cottage  with  a  fully  modern  kitchen  complete  with 
icebox  and  washing  machine,  and  small  living  and  dining  rooms 
simply  but  nicely  furnished.  • 


